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Anniversary  of  Lincoln's  Address  From 
Courthouse  Draws  Near;  Speech  Is  Lost 
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Vandalism    Makes   Record   o 

Message  Delivered  in  City 

in  1859  Unavailable. 
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SEVENTY-FOUR  years  ago  Sep- 
tember 17,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  tall,  gaunt  Illinois  lawyer  who 
was  to  be  president  and  martyr, 
stepped  onto  a  store  box  in  front 
of  the  courthouse  and  addressed 
an  indeterminate  number  of  Day- 
tonians. 

What  he  said,  in  direct  quota- 
tions, is  known  by  perhaps  only 
one  person  in  Dayton.  Rounding 
out  the  mystery,  perhaps  that  per- 
son now  is  dead,  and  no  one  knows. 
Account  Clipped  Out 

The  account  of  Lincoln's  speech, 
believed  to  have  been  in  direct 
quotation,  was  missed  from  the 
files  of  The  Dayton  Daily  Journal 
in  the  public  library  about  eight 
years  ago.  It  had  been  clipped 
from  the  issue  of  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 19,  1859. 

Now  the  entire  paper  is  missing. 

When  secessionists  in  1863  fired 
the  building  then  housing  The 
Journal,  the  paper's  own  files  for 
the  same  day  burned  with  the 
building.     ,  < 

So,  although  Lincoln  spoke  in 
ffg^ghy^^^Uie  said? 


The     above     layout     shows     the 
I  Montgomery      county     courthouse, 
I  practically   unchanged  since  Abra- 
ham Lincoln    (insert)   made  an  ad- 
dress  there   the   afternoon   of  Sep- 
tember 17,  1859. 

Substance  Is  Described. 

Daniel  J.  Ryan,  Ohio  historian, 
reveals  the  substance  of  Lincoln's 
address  in  his  "Lincoln  in  Ohio," 
included  in  volume  32  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  So- 
cietiy  publications. 

"His  address,"  writes  Mr.  Ryan, 
"covered  similar  points  to  those  in 
his  speech  at  Cincinnati  that  eve- 
ning. It  was  in  relation  to  the 
influence  of  the  Ordinance  of  17S7 
in  excluding  slavery  from  Ohio  and 
other  states  of  the  west  and  north- 
west. 

Mr.  Ryan  quotes  the  Weekly 
Dayton  Jorunal  of  September  20 
(of  which  also  no  files  now  are 
known  to  be  available  in  Dayton): 

"The  announcement'  that  Mr. 
Lincoln — 'Old  Abe'  as  he  is  famil- 
iarly called  by  the  'Sucke»s'  with 
whom  he  lives, — would  speak  at 
the  court  house  on  Saturday  aft- 
ernoon, brought  a  large  crowd  of 
people  to  the  appointed  place,  and 
for  nearly  two  hours  the  speaker 
was  listened  to  with  the  utmost 
attention.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  one  of  the 
'self-made*  men — having,  without 
the  advantages  of  education,  risen 


to  the  proud  pre-eminence  he  now 
occupies  in  hia  own  state  and  the 
United  States.  *  *  *  Every  man 
who  listened  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on 
Saturday  was  impressed  with  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
speech,  abounding-  as  it  did  in  val- 
uable historical  information  and  in 
great  political  truths. 

Hits  at  Douglas. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  directed  the  greater 
part  of  his  speech  to  demonstrate 
the  falsity  of  the  assumption  car- 
ried in  Senator  Douglas'  magazine 
essay,  by  which  he  seeks  to  make 
the  framers  of  this  government  j 
consider  slavery  as  a  desirable  fe<- 
ture  in  the  material  out  of  which 
the  Union  was  formed. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  met  this  assump- 
tion by  a  condensed  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment, going  to  show  that  the 
framers  of  the  government  found 
slavery  existing  when  the  consti- 
tution was  formed,  and  got  along 
with  it  as  well  as  they  could  in  ac- 
complishing the  Union  of  the 
states,  contemplating  and  expect- 
ing advent  of  the  period  when  slav- 
ery in  the  United  States  should 
no  longer  exist. 

"He  referred  to  the  limitation  of 
the  time  for  the  continuance  of 
the  slave  trade,  by  which  the  sup- 
ply of  slaves  should  be  cut  off — 
to  the  fact  that  the  word  slave 
does  not  occur  in  the  constitution, 
for  the  reason  given  at  the  period 
of  its  formation  that  when,  in 
after  times,  slavery  should  cease 
to  exist,  no  one  should  know  from 
the  language  of  the  constitution 
itself  that  slavery  had  ever  existed 
in  the  United  States. 

Opposes  Slavery. 

"We  cannot  attempt  to  follow 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  statement  of 
facts  and  argument  in  exposing 
the  false  assumption  of  Senator 
Douglas,  but  Mr.  Lincoln  showed 
conclusively  that  instead  of  de- 
siring that  we  should  have  a 
Union  made  up  of  free  and  slave 
states,  aa  a  sort  of  happy  admix- 
ture of  political  elements,  the 
framers  of  our  government  re- 
garded the  removal  of  slavery  as 
only  a  question  of  time,  and  that 
some  day,  not  far  distant,  the 
people  among  whom  it  existed 
would  get  rid  of  it. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  referred  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Mr.  Douglas  that  the 
ordinance  of  1787  had  never  made 
a  free  state,  and  that  Ohio  had 
been  made  free  solely  by  the  ac- 
tion of  its  own  people.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting rid  of  slavery  wherever  it 
gained  a  foothold.  He  spoke  of 
the  trouble  which  'encompassed 
the  formation  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion in  the  territory  where  tnere 
were  slaves  held  as  property,  and 
attributed  the  untrammeled  action 
of  the  convention  which  frame  1 
the  constitution  of  Onio  in  1802  to 
the  fact  that  the  ordinance  of 
1787  had  prohibited  die  ingrt3S  of 
slaves,  and  so  had  relieved  the 
question  of  free  constitution  of  all 
embarrassment. 


"In  connection  with  the  action 
of  the  people  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lincoln 
referred  to  what  is  said  of  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  soil  in  in- 
viting slave  labor  to  argicultural 
pursuits.  He  contended  that  the 
soil  and  climate  of  Ohio  were  jujt 
as  favorable  to  the  employment  of 
slave  labor  as  were  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Kentucky.  And  yet, 
without  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
Kentucky  was  made  a  slave  state, 
and  with  the  ordinance  Ohio  was  . 
made  a  free  state. 

Free  Labor  Defended. 

'Mr.  Lincoln  closed  with  an  elo- 
quent defense  of  the  rights  of  free 
labor.  The  free  white  man  has  a 
right  to  claim  thai,  the  new  terri- 
tories into  which  they  and  their 
children  might  go  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood should  be  preserved  free  and 
clear  of  the  encumbrance  of  slav- 
ery, and  that  no  laboring  white 
man  should  be  placed  in  a  position 
where,  by  the  introduction  of  slav- 
ery into  the  territories,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  toil  by  the  side  of 
a  slave. 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  had  closed, 
tnree  cheers  were  given,  and  he 
left  for  Cincinnati  on  the  4  o'clock 
train." 

But  when  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  wrote  that  Lincoln's  speecn 
impressed  every  man  present,  he 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Daily  Empire, 
a  Democratic  paper. 

The  Empire  has  this  comment 
on  Lincoln's  speech  in  its  issue  of 
Tuesday,  September  20: 

"On  Saturday  last,  instead  of  ! 
tens  of  thousands  of  persons  being 
assembled  in  our  city,  and  the 
streets  being  deluged  by  people,  as 
one  of  our  morning  contemporaries 
prophesied  would  be  the  case,  upon 
the-  qccasion  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
speech,  a  meagre  crowd  numbering 
scarcely  200  was  all  that  could  be 
drummed  up,  and  they  were  half 
Democrats,  who  attended  from 
mere  curiosity. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  very  seductive 
reasoner,  and  his  address,  although 
a  network  of  fallacies  and  false 
assumptions  throughout,  was  cal- 
culated to  deceive  almost  any  man 
who  would  not  pay  very  close  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  kee -i 
continually  on  the  guard." 

Raps  Partisan  Coloring. 

Mr.  Ryan,  however,  evidently  di 
not  put  rr""h  faith  in  either  c 
these  accounts. 

"The  newspapers  of  the  time," 
he  writes,  "plainly  indicate  that 
the  campaign  (the  Ohio  campaign 
of  1859)  had  reached  the  pas- 
sionate and  unreasoning  stage.  The 
excited  peopde  were  further  in- 
flamed by  a  press  that  seemed  to 
have  no  other  purpose  than  to 
abuse  the  opposite  party,  ridicule 
their  political  opponents  and  mis- 
represent the  occurrences  of  the 
canvass.  For  this  reason  the  con- 
temporary jounals  furnish  little 
real  information  to  one  seeking  the 
facts  of  the  period." 

Lincoln's  address  in  Dayton  was 
brought  about,  indirectly,  by  the 
Lincoln  and  Dougiass  debate. 


In  the  Ohio  campaign  of  1858,  it 
was  apparent  early  that  whether 
William  Dennison  or  Rufus  P. 
Ranny  was  elected  governor  was 
not  the  major  issue.  The  people 
were  more  concerned  over  poten- 
tial results  growing  out  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act 
in  1854,  which  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  of  1820  and 
opened  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
all  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  and 
terrifory  reaching  from  the  Rio 
Grande  river  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

Is  Called  Judas. 
Senator  Douglas   took   generous 
credit    for    putting    through     the  j 
Kansas-Nebraska  act.    The  Illinois 
senator  at  that  time  had  designs 
on  the  presidential  nomination,  but 
the  act  dashed  his  hopes.     It  vir- 1 
tually   ruined   his   political   career, 
too,  and  disrupted  his  party. 

Newspapers,  clergymen,  mass 
meeting  and  legislatures  protested  I 

t 
bitterly.  Neither  the  north  nor  the 
south  was  pleased.  Douglas  was 
called  a  Judas  Iscariot  and  one 
group  of  Ohio  women  even  sent 
him  30  pieces  of  silver.  He  was 
booed  from  the  stage  in  his  home 
town,  Chicago,  when  he  started  to 
make  a  political  address. 

One  of  the  immediate  effects  of 
Douglas'  downfall  was  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  party. 
At  its  inception  it  was  a  motley 
crowd;  in  it  were  nearly  all  the 
Whigs  of  the  north,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Democrats,  most  of 
the  American  party,  all  of  the 
Freesoilers  and  practical  Aboli- 
tionists. All  were  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  slavery. 

So  it  was  that  when,  in  1859, 
the  Ohio  Democratic  party  brought 
Senator  Douglas  into  the  state  to 
campaign  at  Columbus  and  Cincin- 
nati, the  Republicans  instinctively 
turned  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
the  year  after  their  debate,  and 
their  verbal  battle  still  was  re- 
verberating throughout  the  nation. 
The  afternoon  of  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 16,  Lincoln  spoke  on  the 
east  terrace  of  the  state  house  in 
Columbus.  At  night  he  addressed 
another  gathering. 

Came  to  Dayton. 
The   following  day   he   came   to 
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panion,  Congressman  John  A.  Gur-  H  ,3  jj  o  £  £ 
ley,  of  Cincinnati,  Lincoln  was  in 
rare  good  humor,  according  to  an  - 
account   of   Butler   county  history 
drawn  upon  by  Mr.  Ryan. 

Lincoln  walked  onto  the  plat- 
form first.  The  crowd  cheered. 
Then  Gurley  walked  out.  The 
crowd  laughed.  Lincoln  sensed  the 
situation  immediately;  Gurley  was 
a  very  short  man,  Lincoln  was 
very  tall. 

"This,"  said  Lincoln,  indicating 
himself,  "is  the  long  of  it,  and  this" 
— pointing  to  Gurley — "is  the  short 
of  it." 
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LINCOLN  IN  INDIANA 

It  is  not  known  generally  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  spent  one-quarter  of  his 
whole  life  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
Fourteen  of  his  fifty-six  years,  from 
1816  to  1830,  he  lived  on  a  tract  of 
land  in  what  is  now .  Spencer  County, 
arriving  from  Kentucky  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  leaving  for  Illinois  the  year 
he  was  twenty-one.  The  visits  which 
Lincoln  made  to  Indiana  in  after 
years,  however,  are  those  in  which 
we  are  especially  interested. 

Clay  Campaign  Itinerary — 1844 

In  a  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  in 
1848,  he  stated  "In  the  Fall  of  1844 
thinking  I  might  aid  in  carrying  the 
state  of  Indiana  for  Mr.  Clay,  I  went 
into  the  neighborhood  in  that  state  in 
which  I  was  raised,  where  my  mother 
and  only  sister  were  buried  and  from 
which  I  had  been  absent  about  fifteen 
years." 

Lincoln  evidently  made  a  great 
many  speeches  on  this  trip,  none  of 
which  are  recorded,  and  many  of  the 
places  where  he  spoke  are  not  known. 

Vincennes 
While  it  is  true  that  Lincoln  was 
in  Vincennes  as  a  guest  of  Judge  Ab- 
ner  T.  Ellis  during  the  1844  campaign, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  evidence 
that  he  made  an  address  there  at  that 
time,  although  it  would  appear  likely 
that  some  gathering  of  the  Whigs 
would  be  arranged  to  hear  him. 

Bruceville 
Major  William  Bruce,  a  survivor  of 
the  War  of  1812  and  the  man  for 
whom  Bruceville  was  named,  claimed 
that  Lincoln  and  Abner  T.  Ellis  of 
Vincennes  visited  the  town  in  1844, 
and  that  Lincoln  made  a  speech  there 
in  an  old  brick  school  house  which 
stood  opposite  the  Christian  Church. 
The  home  in  which  he  was  entertained 
on  this  occasion  is  still  standing. 

Washington 
One  traditional  site  where  Lincoln 
is  said  to  have  stopped  in  Indiana  on 
the  1844  visit  is  Washington.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  Lincoln's  deci- 
sion to  make  the  Indiana  trip,  aside 
from  political  interests,  was  due  to 
his  engagement  as  a  lawyer  in  a  suit 
tried  in  the  Daviess  County  Court 
House,  and  there  are  those  who  re- 
call seeing  his  name  in  the  court  rec- 
ords. It  is  said  that  he  gave  his 
political  address  under  a  large  elm 
tree  which  stood  at  what  is  now  the 
corner  of  Third  and  Main  Streets. 

Rockport 

A  copy  of  the  Rockport  Herald, 
dated  Tuesday,  November  1,  1844, 
carried  the  following  news  item : 

"Mr.  Lincoln  of  Springfield,  Illinois, 
addressed    a    large    and    respectable 


audience  at  the  court  house  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last  upon  the  Whig 
policy.  His  main  argument  was  direct- 
ed in  pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
a  Protective  Tariff.  He  handled  the 
subject  matter  in  a  manner  that  did 
honor  to  himself  and  the  Whig  cause. 
His  speech  was  plain,  argumentative 
and  of  an  hour's  duration." 

When  at  Rockport  Lincoln  is  said 
to  have  been  a  guest  at  Rockport 
Tavern  which  is  still  standing.  A 
marker  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  elevation  on  which  the 
building  stands  bears  this  inscription: 

Rockport  Tavern/built  1832/where/ 
Abraham  Lincoln  /  was  a  guest  in 
1844/  sponsored  by  the/Business/and 
Professional  Women's/Club  of  Rock- 
port/Oct.  28,  1926/ 

Carter  Township 

Captain  J.  W.  LaMar  claims  that 
he  heard  Lincoln  make  a  political  ad- 
dress in  a  little  log  schoolhouse,  which 
stood  in  Carter  Township  at  the  cross 
roads  between  Barker's  and  Lincoln's 
old  home.  This  would  be  about  one- 
half  a  mile  east  of  the  original  cabin 
site.  LaMar  remembers  Lincoln's 
closing  sentence  as  follows:  "I  may 
not  live  to  see  it  but  give  us  a  pro- 
tective tariff  and  we  will  have  the 
greatest  country  the  sun  ever  shown 
upon." 

Gentryville 

One  other  point  where  Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  spoken  is  at  Gentryville 
which  was  the  community  center,  loca- 
ted about  two  miles  west  of  the  Lin- 
coln cabin.  The  doorway  of  a  harness 
shop  was  on  this  occasion  the  rostrum 
from  which  he  spoke. 

Boonville 
A  correspondent  at  Boonville  on 
June  5,  1860,  wrote  to  the  Evansville 
Daily  Journal  that  "Mr.  Lincoln 
passed  through  the  town  some  years 
ago  and  made  a  speech  in  our  court 
house.  All  who  heard  him  (without 
distinction  of  party)  concur  in  saying 
he  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  ever 
heard  in  this  place.  His  speech  was 
mainly  on  the  tariff  question." 

Evansville 
The  Evening  Journal  of  Evansville 
on  October  31,  1844,  advertised  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Clay  Whig  Club  at  the 
court  house  on  Friday,  November  1. 
The  announcement  stated  that  several 
speeches  would  be  made  and  that  the 
public  was  invited  to  attend.  Inasmuch 
as  Lincoln  was  apparently  in  the  com- 
munity it  is  very  likely  he  addressed 
the  group  at  Evansville,  although  the 
papers  do  not  mention  his  name. 

Business  Trip — 1855 

Indianapolis 
In  the  Fall  of  1855  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  called  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as 
counsel    in    the     McCormick    Reaper 


Case.  He  was  obliged  to  pass  through 
Indiana,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he 
went  by  the  way  of  the  state  capitol. 

There  is  an  oft-repeated  tradition 
about  Col.  Tom  Nelson  and  Bayless 
Hanna  riding  in  a  stage  coach  from 
Terre  Haute  to  Indianapolis  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1847,  at  the  time 
the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  a  seat  in  Congress.  There 
is  positive  evidence  that  Lincoln  and 
his  family  went  by  boat  to  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  via  St.  Louis,  thus  failing 
to  pass  through  Indiana. 

There  is  a  probability  that  Lincoln 
went  to  Cincinnati  in  1855  by  way  of 
Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  and 
that  it  was  at  this  time  the  Nelson- 
Hanna  episode  occurred.  There  is  no 
evidence,  however,  which  locates  Lin- 
coln in  Indiana  on  any  spring  day  in 
1855  as  is  sometime  alleged. 

The  Ohio-Indiana  Schedule— 1859 

Indianapolis 
It  would  appear  from  the  account 
of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Indianapolis  that 
the  speech  which  he  made  at  the  state 
capitol  on  Monday,  September  19, 
1859,  was  his  first  public  appearance 
there.  He  had  made  arrangements  for 
some  speaking  appointments  in  Ohio 
and  evidently  passed  through  Indiana 
enroute.  He  was  persuaded  at  that 
time  or  by  correspondence  directed  to 
him  at  his  destination  to  return  by  the 
way  of  Indianapolis  for  a  political 
address  there. 

Returning  from  Cincinnati  he  ar- 
rived at  four  o'clock  Monday  after- 
noon and  was  entertained  at  the 
American  House.  At  seven  o'clock  he 
spoke  at  Masonic  Hall,  one  of  the 
papers  commenting  that  "he  was  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
before  a  large  audience  in  Indiana." 
In  the  hidianapolis  Daily  Atlas  for 
September  20,  1859,  there  is  conserved 
a  fragmentary  copy  of  the  speech  he 
delivered. 

Note — There  is  a  tradition  that  a 
famous  "mad  stone"  at  Terre  Haute 
was  responsible  for  Lincoln  bringing 
his  son,  Robert,  there  to  be  treated 
after  the  boy  had  been  bitten  by  a 
dog. 

The  editor  discovered  a  news  item 
appearing  in  a  Terre  Haute  Journal  of 
1866,  which  says  that  a  lady  of  that 
city  "is  in  possession  of  a  valuable 
madstone  and  it  has  effected  many  re- 
markable cures  of  dog  and  snake 
bites.  Hundreds  of  persons,  some 
from  great  distances  have  tested  its 
effacy  in  such  cases."  The  evidence 
of  a  madstone  at  Terre  Haute  is  now 
established,  but  we  need  some  evidence 
to  establish  the  story  of  Lincoln's  visit 
said  to  have  been  told  by  a  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace. 
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Lincoln's  Speech  at  Grimes  Hall, 
Burlington,  Iowa 

Saturday   evening    Grimes'    hall    was 
filled  to  its  full  capacity  by  citizens  of 
Burlington  and  vicinity  for  the  purpose 
of  listening  to  a  speech  from   Mr.  Lin- 
coln, the  man  who  ail  Republicans  desire 
and  a  great  many  are  very  certain  will 
succeed  Judge  Douglas  as  Senator  from 
the    State    of    Illinois.     So    great    is    the 
sympathy  felt  here  in  the  spirited  can- 
vass in  Illinois,  and  so  high  is  the  opinion 
entertained  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
as    a    speaker   that   a   very    short   notice 
brought  together  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

High,  however,  as  was  the  public  ex- 
pectation, and  much  as  was  anticipated 
he,  in  his  addres.;  of  two  hours,  fully 
came  up  to  the  standard  that  had  been 
erected.  It  was  a  logical  discourse,  re- 
plete with  sound  argument,  clear  concise 
and  vigorous,  earnest,  impassioned  and 
eloquent.  Those  who  heard  recognized  in 
him  a  man  fully  able  to  cope  with  the 
Little  Giant  anywhere,  anil  altogether 
worthy  to  succeed  him. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  report  his  speech  in  full 
this  morning.  We  know  that  we  could 
have  rendered  no  more  acceptable  service 
to  our  readers.    But  is  not  in  our  power. 

Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  Saturday  even- 
ing fresh  and  vigorous.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  voice,  manner  or  appearance 
to  show  the  arduous  labors  of  the  last 
two  months — nothing  to  show  that  im- 
mense labors  of  the  canvass  had  worn 
upon  him  in  the  least.  In  this  respect  he 
has  altogether  the  advantage  of  Douglas, 
whose  voice  is  cracked  and  husky,  temper 
poured,  and  general  appearance  denoting- 
exhaustion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  in  the  City  at  the 
Barrett  House  and  goes,  we  believe,  to 
Monmouth  today. — From  the  Burlington 
Hawk-Eye,  Monday,  October  11,   1858. 


